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THE SIGHTLESS BYE. 

That sightless eye I — it has haunted me long; 
It has stirred me with feelings strange and strong; 
Ay, something the world would call deformed 
A fresher spot in my heart has warmed I 

So white was the brow — so brown the hair — 
So sad and sweet were look and air 1 
So well I knew that the forehead pale 
A quick pang hid in the silken veil ! 

So sadly its mate of hazel gray 
Looked up with a glance that seemed to say, 
In a pleading trust and a shrinking fear, 
" I am not beautiful : no, look here ! " 

I do not know — I shall never know — 
What dire mishap or what sudden blow 
Has dimmed that star of her maiden sky 
I shall never ask, till the day I die. 

But more lovely far than she would have been 
Had the dim orb flashed beside its twin, — 
She has crept to my heart as children have done ; 
There is beauty lost, but feeling won. 

Oh, brown-haired |3rl ! ^if we meet again. 
Never drop the veil with that shudder of pain ! 
For a love that is blent with pity, may make 
Such a cord as no time or change can break ! 

— Hairy Mmford. 
» 

A VISIT TO ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
After the German of Eckstein., 

Wishing to become acquainted with the authors 
of the ''Histoire d'un-^donscrit de 1813," I asked a 
friend to procure for me a letter of introduction. 

"Why this ceremony?" he replied; "I know sev- 
eral perisons who are quite intimate with ErCkmann- 
Chatrian — but you do not need a letter of intro- 
duction. I'll give you some advice. Chatrian has 
a position in the office of the Strasbourg Railway. 
Go and introduce yourself. The two writers are so 
unconstrained and patriarchal in their manners, that 
this will be the best way to accomplish your object.-'' 

The next morning I rode to the depot, and making 
my way through a labyrinth of rooms and corridors, 
soon reached the office where Alexander Chatrian, 
at a salary of a thousand francs per month, superin- 
tends the bond and security business of the railway. 

The bird had flown. " M. Chatrian went to dijeilner 
five minutes ago,", said one of the clerks. Thought 
I, "So much the better." Asked where M. Chatrian 
breakfasted, and also begged the clerk for a short 
description of his chief. 

"O, you need only mention his name — every child 
knows him," was the reply. 

I knew enough. Ten minutes later I was in Duval's 
" ^tablissements de bouillon," and in reply to my 
question a servant pointed out a side table, where a 
little man, with a high brow and dark, curly hair, was 
trying to dispose of a broiled chicken. His clear-cut 
features, the dark eyes, and the military mustache, 
at once attracted my attention. He was carelessly, 
yet well dressed, and around the neck he wore a tie 
d la Byron. 

I do not recollect what words I used on first ad- 
dressing him ; but this is sure, that in a few minutes 
"we were engaged, in what was to me, at least, a most 
interesting conversatioti. I told M. Chatrian that I 
had the audacious intention of obtaining from him 
enlightenment in regard to a psychological riddle. 
" Our German critics," I continued, " maintain that 
joint authorship can not produce artistic unity, and 
yet this is found in your works. In every line we see 
the same style, the same individuality ; we never 
think that it is mosaic-work — how is that possible ? 

Chatrian smiled. "That is possible whenever a 
complete, identity in moral, political, religious, and 
artistic ideas is established between the two co-work- 
ers ; that is possible when both care more for the 
work of art than for their individual fame ; that is 
possible when one, with entire self-renunciation, 
subordinates himself to the other, and never, because 
of personal vanity, maintains an opinion when his 
judgment tells him that his companion's view is most 
correct." 

"We were," he continued, "born and raised under 
the same circumstances ; the same light has bathed 
our eyes, the same scenery, the same people, have 
influenced us ; a friendship of over twenty years has 
gradually removed all differences, and if any dissimi- 
larities should remain, they are made ineffective by 
real devotion to our work." 

This was all that I could get out of Chatrian. I 
had had almost similar views on the subject, but 
these vague allusions did not solve the riddle. Cha- 



trian evidently did not care to say much. Upon ex- 
pressing to him my surprise that he had leisure to 
attend to his duties at the railway, he replied : " My 
work there consists in seeing others work. Besides, 
I have my private room to which I can retire at any 
moment." Chatrian's reticence only increased my 
curiosity. Despite fr^uent hints, I could not obtain 
any information in regard to the ways and means of 
their mutual literary activity. Although I told him 
that I desired to soon publish the result of our con- 
versation in a German newspaper, 'twas of no use, 
for when he arose and wished me a pleasant after- 
noon, I was in the dark as much as ever. 

While Chatrian is busy in Paris " seeing others 
work," Erckmann wields the pen at their villa at 
Raincy. To me Chatrian described his intellectual 
twin-brother as a " bear," who rarely received visit- 
ors. "Be careful," he said, "the servant will say 
' Monsieur est sorti,' and then you'll have it." Jour- 
nalism makes a business of curiosity, and I was not 
frightened by this mysterious warning. An hour 
later I was at Raincy, a most beautiful little town on 
the Strasbourg road, a few miles from Paris. 

The country house of the " two inseparables," as 
they are often called, is not far from the depot, 
Surrounded by chestnut and beech trees, the two- 
story villa is the centre of a charming picture. 

I stepped to the garden door and rang. A pleas- 
ant-faced bonne opened, who told me that M. Erck- 
mann was very much engaged. I sent in my card 
with these words written on it: "Desire voir M. 
Erckmann pour une minute et demie." 

In a very short time a man came out, who seemed 
to be benevolence personified. A vigorous, rather 
stout figure, of middle height, with a shining, bald 
head, and a broad, rosy, full-moon face; the small 
gray eyes beaming with youthful fire — this was Emil 
Erckmann, as he came up to me. Though an entire 
stranger, he cordially returned my greeting. 

The pen behind his ear showed that I had dis- 
turbed him in his work, and asking pardon for doing 
so, I at once mentioned the object of my visit. I told 
him that I was preparing a little " study " on Erck 
mann-Chatrian, not about their works, but of their 
personal appearance, and for this purpose I must 
needs see my heroes ; had already seen Chatrian 
and if he would be amiable he would permit me to 
glance at his idyl a;t Raincy. 

With a courtesy that can not be too highly praised, 
the romancist said that it could only flatter him, if so 
much interest in his personal appearance was mani- 
fested in Germany, and he offered to show me what- 
ever I desired to see. 

He now led me into the garden, and showed me 
his doves and poultry-yard. 
" Do you write in the open air ? " I asked. 
"No," he replied; "inspiration only comes to me 
at my writing-desk. Can you imagine that it is im- 
possible for me to describe a scene as long as the 
same surrounds me ? Far away from Alsace, my 
home, I paint it from memory. When I shall haVe 
been absent from Raincy for some years, I will write 
a romance, the scene of which shall be laid in these 
romantic park-boulevards." 

This remark directed the conversation to the sub- 
ject of his past literary life. 

The events that led to his intimacy with Chatrian 
he thus described : 

" I was born on the twentieth of May, 1822, at 
Pfalzburg, in lower Alsace, and there I attended, 
until my nineteenth year, the lyceum of Professor 
Perrot. Chatrian, who first saw light at Boldesten- 
thal, not far from Pfalzburg, is four years my junior, 
and when I was ready to enter the university he was 
a student in the same lyceum. We hardly took any 
notice of each other. I went to Paris, studied law, 
and obtained a. doctor's diploma. While on a visit 
to Pfalzburg, I naturally called on my old teacher 
Perrot, with whom I was on most intimate terms. 

" ' Well, how does the school keep up ? ' I asked, 
after seeing him a few moments. 

" 'Oh, God,' he sighed, 'since you are gone I have 
very few scholars who take any interest in science — 
only one, indeed.' 

"I could not help laughing, though Perrot was 
quite in earnest. 

" ' And that one is ? ' I asked. 

" ' Well, that's the young peasant's son from Boldes- 
tenthal, Chatrian. Erckmann, you ought to know 
the fellow better. 1 believe you'd suit each other. 

" He invited us both tt)-supper ; we were together 
until nearly midnight, parted in good spirits, but that 
was all. I liked Chatrian quite well. I learned to 



appreciate his talents, but any idea of a literary 
collaboration did not enter our heads. I soon left 
the town and forgot the whole affair. In the mean 
time Chatrian passed his lyceum .examination, and 
as his parents desired that he should enter mercan- 
tile life, he proceeded to Belgium and became junior 
clerk in a glassware establishment. 

"Two years passed, and again I visited Pfalzburg 
and my old friend Perrot. Who do I see in his room ? 
No one else but Chatrian, who, disgusted with the 
glassware trade, had left Brussels and swore that he 
would die rather than go back. His independence 
made the young man interesting. Perrot showed me 
a treatise on an important social question, which, 
despite his drudgery, he had found time to write. 
The treatise at once interested me, and I proposed 
to the author to unite our abilities. 

" Chatrian accepted. I do not wish to weary you 
with a detailed account of the difficulties which we 
had to overcome ere our writings found any success. 
Our first feuilletms appeared in the Democrate du 
Rhin; eight days afterward the paper was sup- 
pressedi We wrottf a four-act drama : ' The Alsacian 
in the year 1814.' Two days before the first perform- 
ance, it was forbidden to be played by the Prefect. 
A year later we were in Paris. With difficulty we ob- 
tained a place for our contributions in the Revue de 
Paris. Fourteen days afterward that journal was 
suppressed by the Government. 

" The Moniteur Universel then offered to accept our 
writings at a fair compensation. We needed money, 
and the offer was accepted. 

"Our political opinions did not allow us to con- 
tinue writing for the Moniteur. Had we only vixXt- 
t&n feuilleions, the politics of the paper would have 
made no difference to us. But we produced novels 
and stories, which required a certain tendency, and 
the suppression of this tendency seemed to us in- 
compatible with our conscience and convictions. 

We therefore gave up the Moniteur, and this step 
put us back on the old spot. Our genre was not 
liked by Frenchmen. Our culture, was too German 
to please the Paris public of that time. 

" For ten years we knocked at the doors of Paris- 
ian editorial rooms without success, until at last the 
Journal des Debats, recognizing our specialty, pub- 
lished one of our larger romances, which was at once 
successful. At the same time, we had a brilliant 
offer from the Revue des Deux Mondes, and our liter- 
ary fortune was made." 

Erckmann ceased speaking, his eyes beamed with 
unusual brightness, and he seemed somewhat agita- 
ted. I was silent, fearing that an inapt remark would 
offend him. 

He now showed me the house. Chatrian occupies 
the lower story — Erckmann the upper one. In the 
lower story, opposite the entrance, there is the din- 
ing-room — a pleasant, old-fashioned looking apart- 
ment. The popular picture, " Rouget de Lisle, sing- 
ing the Marseillaise," hangs over the door, and there 
are also fine copies of the "Venus de Milo," and the 
" Apollo Belvedere." Erckmann's writing-room is a 
small chamber, with no decorations. There is. a 
round table with a desk on it, and numerous books 
and manuscripts litter the floor. Erckmann's manu- 
script is very good "copy," and the writing is so 
even and regular that it almost resembles American 
typography. The library of the two friends consists 
almost entirely of historical and philosophical books. 
Classical literature is sparely represented, and there 
is no specimen of the belletristic literature of the 
day. Erckmann told me afterward that the reading 
of other author's books was to him incompatible 
with self-production. 

An adjoining building contains a pretty billiard- 
room, and here a small circle of Parisian journalists, 
artists, and theatrical managers come once a week 
and enjoy pleasant reunions. 

After I had seen all these arrangements, we sat 
down at the oak table in the dining-room, the bonne 
brought a jug of beer, the segars were ^lit, and now 
my courteous host began to relate to me what I was 
burning to hear, viz., how Erckmann-Chatrian work. 
We will let the sturdy Pfalzburger tell this in his 
own way : 

"Chatrian goes to Paris every morning at nine, 
and returns here at six in the evening. I am in the 
house every day, early and late — the conclusion you 
can deduce yourself. You will not undervalue the 
industry of Chatrian and his importance to me and 
to our works, when I tell you that since we are to- 
gether he has never taken up the pen." 

I was not slow to express my astonishment. " Yes, 
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so it is," he continued, " there you have the whole 
secret of this unity of style which even our oppon- 
ents cannot deny is in our works — the style of all 
our writings is mine." 

Now I perceived why Chatrian did not wish to tell 
the whole story. He no doubt feared that a super- 
ficial judgment would draw a one-sided conclusion 
from a knowledge of the real facts of the case. The 
following will show that Chatrian's services are of no 
small value in the mutual efforts. • 

",Every night after supper," Erckmann went on to 
say, "when the bonne has filled the jugs, our mutual 
literary activity begins. I then read what I have 
written during the day. Chatrian possesses in a high 
degree what is called talent for composition. In this 
respect he always sees something in my work that 
needs alteration. I, preferably a colorist, often for- 
get perspective, and, for example, give to secondary 
figures a detailed description which the principal 
characters only need. Here Chatrian puts in his 
veto. He shows me with a critical acumen that 1 
can not too much admire, the errors and defects of 
my arrangement and development, and with stoical 
severity, he 'cuts' all that he thinks superfluous. 
He has remarkable taste in the matter of style ; he 
has no equal in appreciation for the nuance of speech. 
Nevertheless, as he himself admits, he cannot equal 
me in the working out of our plans. Chatrian is no 
prose writer. His verses are beautiful, and remind 
one of the German lyric poets. After the first part 
of our task, the reading of what has been written, is 
finished, the subject of our conference is what I in- 
tend doing on the following day. Of course, ere I 
touch the pen, the plan of the work has already been 
matured, and these preparations for the next day 
have reference only to the details of the book. Here 
the value of Chatrian's talent is most apparent. He 
is a master in grouping; he has a deep insight into 
the complications of the intrigue ; he knows how to 
throw the characters into proper relief Thus we sit 
often until midnight and later, the pencil in one hand, 
the portfolio in the other, and mingle in a low tone 
our thoughts. At one o'clock the housekeeper has 
orders to remind us of the duty ot going to bed. If 
we do not heed her admonition, she extinguishes the 
lamp. It has nevertheless happened that we con- 
tinued to talk until three o'clock. Since then we 
have authorized her to use compulsory measures: 
she has the right after one o'clock to create noise 
enough that will put an end to any further conver- 
sation." 

I could not help laughing, and Erckmann, who 
joined in my hilarity, said : 

"Yes, so it is, all may collaborate as we do — even 
the greatest poets- — without any fear of offending 
the nine Muses. Tell that to your countrymen." 

Once again he filled the glasses, and with his son- 
orous voice said : 

" A votre sante." 

" A votre sante," replied I, and never have I said 
that with more sincerity. Two minutes later Erck- 
mann was at work. on the fourth volume of" Histoire 
d'un Paysan." — Jacob L. Mayer. 



THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
" The course of true love ne'er did run smooth." 

"Just ten years ago, on this very spot, almost at 
this self-same hour, we parted ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevellyn to herself, as she sat on a little moss-cov- 
ered seat beneath the shade of an old oak. "Just 
ten years, yet so long, long ago ! Why do men say 
that life is short, and time flies? For me, noth 
ing has flown, but my dreams." As she spoke, she 
shaded her still youthful and lovely face from the 
bright sunlight, and fell into a revery so deep, as to 
be quite unconscious of approaching- footsteps. 

The intruder was a tall, handsome man, as yet 
scarce in his prime, who, catching a glimpse of the 
lady, stepped quickly forward. But ere he could 
speak, Mrs. Trevellyn became suddenly aware of the 
presence of some one, and glancing at the figure of 
the stranger, she rose as if to move away. 

With a half-audible apology, the gentleman raised 
his hat, and in a moment was lostin the thick shrub- 
bery, while she sank back again upon the seat, as 
she said : 

" 'Tis he ! my God, and he does not know me ! 
Only ten years, and I — forgotten." 

Yes, only ten years since these two had parted — 
he a youth of twenty-one ; she the beautiful girl of 
seventeen summers. 



Clive Lee was just out of college: and before set- 
tling down to the study of his profession, he was to 
spend two years in Europe. Jessie Trevellyn was 
still a school-girl. But the two had met years before, 
and a child's love deepened into something tender 
and enduring enough for the exchange of lovers' 
vows. 

" You will write me often," he said, as they stood 
together beneath the old oak ; " you will write me 
often, and on your coming birthday you will let me 
tell your father how dearly I love you ? " 

" Yes ! when I am eighteen, papa shall know where 
I have given my heart ; meantime, he knows you are 
my warm friend, and I — well, I shall write you a few 
words each day." 

" Not so fast, little one ! ' Every day,' for a fort- 
night, and in six weeks forgetfulness of my very ex- 
istence." 

A look of mingled love and reproach from- her 
beautiful dark eyes, a moment of silence, and he 
spoke again : 

" You have your own way, usually, have you not, 
Jessie?" 

" I have rarely been crossed in my. life," she re- 
plied, with a smile, "and since mamma died, poor 
papa seems only to live for me ! " 

"Well, cara mio, listen ! When the fall comes, per- 
suade your father to bring you abroad for six months. 
You can study music and the languages ; we can all 
be together. ' To learn a language thoroughly, make 
love in it,' says an old scholar. Think of a winter for 
us in Italy ! Yes, dear Jessie, if your wishes are com- 
mands, your father will surely bring you to me, ere 
Jong." 

So they parted. Clive Lee went over the ocean, 
and during the summer that followed, Jessie proved 
a most faithful correspondent. 

Early in the fall, Mr. Trevellyn was taken very ill, 
so that for many weeks he lay between life and death. 
Letter after letter came from young Lee, which Jes- 
sie scarce found time to read, much less to answer. 

" Cousin John," she said one morning to Mr. Tre- 
vellyn's nephew, a young man of twenty-five years 
of age, who had been a constant attendant at her 
father's bedside ; " Cousin John, you know I corres- 
pond with Clive Lee, but poor papa's illness has left 
me no time for my pen. Please write Clive, explain 
the cause of my silence, arid tell him," she added, 
with a tell-tale blush, " that -we do not forget him." 

As soon as Mr. Trevellyn was able to move, his 
physicians ordered him South. It was not until they 
reached Key West (their point of destination) that 
Jessie had leisure for a careful perusal of Clive's let- 
ters. She noted with pain how they had grown less 
tender but more reproachful in tone, till, at the last, 
they were cold and infrequent. 

" I am sure he can't have received John's letter," 
she said to herself; "but I will write to-day and ex- 
plain all. Poor Clive! Yes, I will write this very 
day." 

For an hour her pen moved over and across the 
paper, filling sheet after sheet with details of the past 
three months. As she was sealing her letter, a 
knock was heard, and to her cheerful " Come in ! " a 
tall figure appeared in the door-way. 

"Good morning, fair cousin, I have just left your 
father very comfortable. Have you any commands ? " 

'^Thanks, John, just post this missive for the Euro- 
pean mail. What would papa and I do without you ? 
You seem like his son and my own brother ! " . 

" I am content to be his son, dear Jessie, but not 
your brother." 

" Cousin," said the young girl, scarce heeding his 
reply, " did you write Clive, as I asked you to do ? " 

" Did I ever break a promise to you, Jessie ? " 

" I remember no promise, John, but simply my re- 
quest. Poor Clive evidently knows nothing of papa's 
illness." 

"Perhaps my letter did not reach him. Shall I 
write again ? " 

" Oh no ! this — pointing to the packet — explains 
all." 

Weeks passed. No letters from young Lee came 
to cheer the heart of Jessie, as day after day she sat 
in her father's sick-room. She grew pained; then 
hurt ; finally annoyed and indignant. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Trevellyn was growing weaker and weaker with each 
day, and conscious of his approaching end, he beg- 
ged his daughter to reward the devotion of young 
Trevellyn toward himself by giving him her hand. 

" I used to fancy, darling child," murmured the sick 
man, " that young Lee loved you ! But he is far 
away, and too young to think of marriage. John 



worships you. He has maturity, and much wisdom. 
[ should die easier to see you his wife and under his 
protection." 

With a heart half-broken at her lover's neglect 
and her father's sinking condition, Jessie consented 
to his dying request. A quiet bridal in the sick- 
room, a few weary, sad days of watching, and our 
heroine was an orphan. 

She begged her husband to take her back to her 
own home ; and in another week she found herself 
once more at their country seat, just out of New 
York. 

The evening after her arrival a letter was put into 
her hands, addressed to her maiden name. She 
started at, sight of the old familiar " Miss Jessie," and 
grew pale to faintness.as she tore open the envelope 
and recognized the handwriting. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Mr. Trevellyn, as he 
marked her pallor. 

" I am tired, and will go up-stairs, I think." 

"Have you a letter? " he asked. 

" Only a note from a friend," she quietly replied. 

In her own room, without .waiting even to close 
the door, she read a long, loving letter from Clive, 
full of self-reproaches, and sympathy for her. An 
accidental meeting with a friend had given him the 
first intelligence of her father's illness, and their 
journey South. Why had not some friend written 
him for her ? He had been so wounded by her 
silence. Now he begged forgiveness for words of 
reproach and coldness. Might he write her father 
and claim her as his own Jessie? Time had no 
wings while he waited her reply — now the impatient 
lover. 

Mr. Trevellyn finished his paper and, segar, looked 
at his watch, then left the room in search of his wife. 

Through the open door of her room he saw her 
sitting silent and motionless, the fire of a chilly May 
evening shining upon her golden hair. 

"What a picture for my home," he softly whis- 
pered, as he bent over her. A face of marble white- 
ness, a trembling hand which grasped the letter, 
startled him into saying. " Dear Jessie, there should 
be no secrets between man and -wife. May I see the 
note which so strangely affects you ? " 

" You can not ! " was the brief, measured reply, as 
she rose from her chair, no longer the timid, suffering 
girl, but a wronged and outraged woman. "You 
can not read it, though I tell you from whose pen it 
came. Dearly I loved this man from whom your per- 
fidy has forever separated me. My answer you shall 
heair, for I am your wife," she bitterly added, " It 
shall be my care that it safely reaches Mr. Lee." 

A night of tears and agony for Jessie, of mingled 
remorse and rage for her husband, and she stood be- 
fore him in the morning light, an open letter in her 
hand. 

, "Mr. Trevellyn, you will hear what I have written 
my friend : 
" ' My Dear Mr. Lee: — 

" ' After a long, sad winter, passed in the South at the bedside of 
my father, I have returned to my old home an orphan, but — a wife. 
In the presence of my dying father I married his nephew, Mr. John 
Trevellyn. This brief note must be my reply to your letter written 
a fortnight since. God bless you forever. 

•" Jessie T .' " 

Years rolled on. John Trevellyn sought in the ex- 
citement of political life to forget the past. Jessie's 
beauty and grace were everywhere acknowledged; 
but it was the perfection of the statue, which no lov- 
ing heart and hand had warmed into happy life. 

Within a few months after nine years of married 
life, John Trevellyn had died, but not before he had 
confessed to Jessie in bitter, penitent humiliation, 
the deception practiced toward Clive Lee and her- 
self. Freely, even lovingly, she had forgiven him. 

But the old wound was nQt healed, and the remem- 
brance of her old lover — now a diplomat at a foreign 
court — -was ever one of mingled pleasure and pain. 

On the morning of which we write, Mrs. Trevellyn 
had seen in a daily paper the announcement that Mr. 
Lee, after an absence of ten years, had returned to 
his native land for a brief visit. 

With a world of memories stirring her heart to its 
very depth, she had almost involuntarily wandered 
out to the old trysting-place. 

" How .strange ! " she said, as she slowly started 
toward her home, an hour later, " how strange that 
Clive should not know me! If he but knew the 
truth ! But I can never tell him ; the honor of the 
dead forbids it." 

As Mrs. Trevellyn stepped toward the little stile 
which divided the woody upland from the meadow 



